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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1966 CENSUS OF IRAN* 





The total population of Iran, excluding 
the migrant tribal population, was 
25,323,064, according to the 1966 cen- 
sus. 1/ Of this total, 25,078,923 were 
classified as "settled" and 244,141 as 
“unsettled."' The first census, taken in 
November 1956, showed atotal population 
of 18,954,704, of which 241,233 were 
classified as Nomads. Not all of the 
population increase can be attributed 
to natural growth, however, since part 
of the increase probably resulted from 
improved coverage in 1966. If a net 
undercount in 1956 of about 500,000 (as 
would seem reasonable) is assumed, the 
average annual growth rate during the 
past decade is 2.8 percent. The present 


growth rate, however, is undoubtedly 
higher than the average for the past 10 
years and is probably in excess of 3 
percent. When compared with the results 
of the first census, the settled popu- 
lation for 1966 shows an increase of 
6,365,452, or about 34 percent. 


General Characteristics 


The urban population of Iran increased 
by 64.7 percent from 5,953,563 in 1956 
to 9,807,698 in 1966, while the rural 
population (excluding the migrant tribal 
population) increased by 21.6 percent 
from 12,759,908 in 1956 to 15,515,366 in 
1966. 2/ 





*By Edward P. Swan, Assistant Chief, 
Statistical Information Division, Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, The author assisted with the 
planning and execution of both the 1956 
and 1966 censuses of Iran while he was 
employed as Principal Statistical Ad- 
visor with the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development in Iran. 

1/ The final data tabulated for the 
national summary report of the 1966 cen- 
sus, taken inNovember of that year, have 


been used. In the census, the popula- 
tion was classified as "settled" and 
"unsettled."" Figures presented in this 


article on population characteristics, 
households, and housing units refer to 
the settled population only. The defini- 
tion for unsettled denotes persons with- 
out a fixed place of residence, such as 
persons in urban centers who sleep in 
doorways or on construction sites, for 
example, and Nomads who were enumerated 


in cities and villages by the regular 
census enumerators. The term does not 
include the migrant tribal population, 
of which, as yet, only a preliminary 
field count has been made. 

Results of the 1966 census of Iran 
have not been published for most of 
the 146 Shahrestans (provinces), for 
the 13 Ostans and 8General Governorates 
(major political and administrative 
divisions), and for the country as a 
whole. In the Shahrestan reports, fig- 
ures are shown for each urban place as 


well as for the total Shahrestan and 
rural balance. 
2/ The term “urban" was defined in 


1966 to include all Shahrestan centers 
regardless of size and all other places 
of 5,000 inhabitants or more. The 1956 
definition was essentially the same ex- 
cept that it excluded a few Shahrestan 
centers which have fewer than 5,000 in- 
habitants. 





















































Table 1, Iran. Age Structure of the Population, 1966 
and 1956 Censuses 
1966 1956 
Age group ae 
Number Percent Number Percent 
All ageS.cceces 25,078,923 100.0 18,954,704 mae 
O Co 19 FeRCecccccece 13,689,365 54.6 9,413,680 49.7 
20 to 54 yearScceoecce 9,323,615 37.2 75,795,227 41.1 
55 years and overeces 2,065,943 8.2 | 1/ 1,745,797 1/ 9.2 ! Profe 
1/ Includes age not reported. ser 
ler 
The rapid growth of the population of males. The excess of males over females | Sales 
Tehran city, from 1,512,082 in 1956 to may be attributed in part topreferential Servi 
2,719,730 in 1966, may be attributed care and treatment of young males, but Agric 
partly to natural increase and partly to it probably indicates some underreporting | Prodi 
migration from the provinces. A very of females as well. Similar sex pone Not « 
small part of the increase resulted from have been reported in neighboring coun- | New ' 
expansion of the city limits. If the tries, such as Turkey and Pakistan. 
present rate of growth continues, Tehran The median age of the population of 
in 1976 will have a total population of Iran declined from 20.2 years in 1956 to) 
about 5 million. This rapid population 16.9 years in 1966. This decline in the 
growth inthe capital city poses problems median age probably resulted from a de- Prof 
with regard to housing (especially low- crease in infant mortality, as well as | Admi 
cost housing), transportation, fooddis- improved coverage of small children in| Sle? 
tribution, and public utilities, such as the 1966 census. Table 1 reveals the| S#le 
water and electricity. shift in the age distribution of the| Serv 
Of the total settled population of population. Agri 
Iran, 12,981,665 were males and 12,097- The settled population of Iran appears } Prod 
258 were females. This represents an to be relatively immobile. The great | Not 
average of 107 males for every 100 fe- majority (86.9 percent) of the population | New 
Table 2. Iran. Economically Active and Inactive Population 10 Years 
of Age and Over, by Employment Status and Sex, 1966 Census 
Prof 
Both sexes Male Female pe 
Employment status i. 
Number Percent| Number Percent! Number Percent | “a 
Population 10+ Agr 
VCaTSceocecceoce 16,535,844 100.0 8,546,238 100.0 7,989,606 100.0 = 
oO 
Economically active.. 7,584,085 45.9 6,584,257 77.0 999,828 12.5 } New 
Employed...sccesses| 6,858,396 41.5] 5,948,413 69.6 909,983 11.4] .. 
Unemployed..cccecee 725,689 4.4 635,844 7.4 89,845 1.1 | 1 
Economically inactive 8,951,759 54.1 1,961,981 23.0} 6,989,778 87.5 2 
Homemaker..ccccecce| 5,843,516 35.3 -- --| 5,843,516 731 | 3 
Student..csccceccee| 1,932,123} 11.7] 1,322,510} 15.5 609,613 7.6 } 
Unable to work..... 911,207 5.5 428,513 5.0 482,694 6.1 
PEt acéencsenncen 264,913 1.6 210,958 2.5 53,955 ° 
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Table 3. Iran. 


Occupation and Sex, 1966 Census 


Employment and Unemployment by 





Unemployed 1/ 
































Occupation and sex Enployed Total Seasonally} Seeking 
unemployed| unemployed work 
Both Sexes 
All OCCUPATIONS. ccccccecreccecs 6,858,396 725,689 441 3448 284,241 
Professional, technical, and related. 202,944 1,978 371 1 ,607 
Administrative and managerial...c.... 11,937 76 13 63 
merken? and Teletescscccccccescseses 201 ,148 1,695 167 1,528 
Ds «6406066060000 00669060668 60886 504,878 9,025 1,996 7,029 
BEEVECOcccccecoceosceeccecoecesoeeeeee 510,781 7,172 1,558 5,614 
Agricultural Z/eccccccccccccccscccces 3,137,876 415,715 379,286 36,429 
Production and related workers 3/....| 2,031,581 50,448 12,015 38,433 
Not ce wk ete ei een Omi eres 257,251 158,876 46,029 112,847 
BE WOEMOTS cc ccccccccceesooceeeosoees aati 80,704 13 80,691 
Male 

All occupationsS..cccccccccccecs| 53 948,413 635,844 372,190 263,654 

' Professional, technical, and related. 150,775 1,882 349 
» Administrative and managerial........ 11,548 76 13 63 
Clerical and related...cceccccceccece 187 ,426 1,654 156 1,498 
Pct vituk one wedeh moh aw és aabhen eae 499 ,345 8,959 1,982 6,977 
I i ae ee ae wn ee ie deel 398,508 6,659 1,402 Seat 
Agricultural 21 eccervcccscccesseccees 2,937,030 351,797 316,249 35,548 
Production and related workers 3/....| 1,522,956 49 ,120 11,376 37,744 
BOG CLOBSTELEDLOcccccccecccccesoceses 240,825 146,133 40,655 105,478 
et SN oc cds 064s eeeeedessetoned nial 69,564 8 69 ,556 

Female 

All occupationS....cccccsecceea 909 ,983 89,845 69,258 20,587 
Professional, technical, and related, 52,169 96 22 74 
Administrative and managerial...ecced 389 -- -- -- 
Clerical and related..cccccccccccecea 13.722 41 ll 30 
Dh cn.c enka meneebeeketensbaonee 5,333 66 14 52. 
Ee a ne ee a eT 112,273 513 156 357 
Agricultural Z/eccccccccvcccescevcces 200 ,846 63,918 63,037 881 
Production and related workers 3/...4 508,625 1,328 639 689 
Not classifiable. cccccceccoccescoseed 16,426 12,743 5,374 7,369 
New GBCMEEC i oc cccececooceveoesooeseoes = 11,140 5 11,135 





1/ Classified by their previous occupation. 
2/ Includes animal husbandry and forestry workers, fishermen, and hunters. 
3/ Includes transport equipment operators and laborers. 








were born in the same Shahrestan in 
which they were enumerated. The corres- 
ponding figures forurban and rural areas 
were 73.6 percent and 95.4 percent, 


Labor Force Characteristics 


The total economically active popula- 
tion 10 years of age and over numbered 
7,584,085 in the 1966 census. (See ta- 
ble 2.) The economically active popula- 
tion includes (a) those persons who were 
employed at any time during the 7 days 
preceding the enumerator's visit and 
(b) those whowere unemployed but seeking 
work or who had an occupation but were 
seasonally unemployed at the time of the 
census. Of the males 10 years of age and 
over, 77.0 percent were reported as eco- 
nomically active; forfemales, the cor- 
responding percent was only 12.5. Most 
of the economically inactive males were 
students; most of the economically in- 
active females were homemakers. 

In the 1956 census, 83.9 percent of 
the males and 9,2 percent of the females 
10 years of age and over were reported 
as economically active, The decline in 
the proportion of economically active 
males is more than offset by the in- 
crease in the proportion of students, 
who constitute a major part of the eco- 
nomically inactive. In 1956, the number 
of males who reported their principal 
activity as student accounted for only 
7.6 percent of the male population 10 
years of age and over; in1966, this pro- 
portion had more than doubled to 15.5 
percent. The number of females who re- 
ported their principal activity as stu- 
dent also increased substantially--from 
3.0 percent to 7.6 percent. 

Of the total economically active popu- 
lation in 1966, 90.4percent were report- 
ed as employed and 9.6 percent were re- 
ported as unemployed. Three-fifths of 
the unemployed were seasonally unem- 
ployed, and two-fifths were actively 
seeking work. (See table 3.) Most of 
the seasonally unemployed were agricul- 
tural workers who reported that they had 
a job but did not work during the 7 days 
preceding the enumerator's visit because 
of weather conditions or other factors 
beyond their control. 

Nearly half of the employed population 
in 1966 were agricultural workers and 


4 


30 percent were production and related 
workers, asshown in the following tabu. 
lation: 


Employment 
1966 1956 


100.0 100.0 


Occupational Group 





All groupScccccccccecs 


Professional, technical, 
and related workers.... 
Administrative and mana- 

gerial workerS.ccccccce : 
3.1 


3.0 


Clerical and related 

WORTR ccdceccicocecece 2.9 
Sales workerS..ccccccccce 7.4 
Service workers.cccccece 7.4 
Agricultural workers 1/. 45.7 
Production and related 
workers 2/eccccccccccce 
Not classifiable..cececoe 


29.6 
3.8 


21.7 
4,5 


1/ Includes animal husbandry and for- | 


estry workers, fishermen, and hunters, 
2/ Includes transport equipment opera- 
tors and laborers. 


The occupational data for 1956 arenot 
strictly comparable with 


cupational classification between 
two censuses. Wide differences in the 
proportions for the major groups, how- 
ever, reveal adecline in the proportion 
of agricultural workers and a rise in 
the proportion of production workers and 
white-collar workers. 

An examination of the distribution in 
the two census years of the employed 
population by major industry group also 
indicates the transition from an agri- 
cultural society to an industrial soci- 





1966 data be- | 
cause of substantial changes in the oc- . 


the | 











ety. Again, classification differences 
would affect the comparisons presented 
below: 
Major Industry Employment 
Group 1966 1956 
All groupS.ccccccccece 100.0 100.0 
Agricultural workers... 46.2 56.3 
Manufacturing.ccccccece 18.5 13.8 
Mining ccccecccccccecece °4 4 
Services. cccccccccccces 13.6 11.1 
Constructionecceccccccce 7.4 57 
Commerce. ccccccccccccce 8.0 6.0 
pe eee 3.3 325 


Electricity, gas, water, 
and sanitary services. 8 02 
Not classifiable..ccece 
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The following industries had the most 
significant increases in employment 
within manufacturing: Textiles, from 
359,706 in 1956 to 611,616 in 1966; food, 
except beverages, from 83,424 to 137,989; 
footwear, other wearing apparel, and 
made-up textile goods, from 125,824 to 
163,456; and transport equipment, from 
15,425 to 51,762. 

The two censuses showed that very lLit- 
tle change had taken place in the dis- 
tribution of the employed population by 
class of worker. The slight changes in 
the proportion of two major classes-- 
own-account workers and wage earners-- 
had resulted in equalizing their propor- 
tions in 1966, The number of government 
employees rose by 28 percent, to 662,666. 











Employment 
Class of Worker 1966 1956 
All classeS.ccccccccecs 100.0 100.0 
EmployerS.ccecceccccccce 262 is2 
Own-account workers..cee 38.8 41.2 
Government employeesS.e.cee 9.7 7.6 
Wage CArMerSceccccrccccce 38.4 38.0 
Unpaid family workers... 9.9 10.1 
Unpaid apprentices.cecece 3 1.9 

Not reported .ccoccccceces e7 F 
Seventy-one percent of the unpaid 
family workers were males, Most (88.3 


) percent) of the males were agricultural 


workers; the remaining 11.7 percent were 
principally production workers, service 
workers, and sales workers. Of the 
female unpaid family workers, 49.2 per- 





3/ Approximately 4,700,258 were men 
and 329,062 were women, 


cent were production workers and 47.3 
percent were agricultural workers; most 
of the remaining 3.5 percent were service 
workers and workers not classifiable by 
occupation. 

A total of 5,029,320 private house- 
holds were enumerated in the 1966 census; 
the average was 5.0 persons per house- 
hold. Of all private household heads ,3/ 
80.4 percent were employed, 6.5 percent 
were unemployed, and 13.2 percent were 
not in the labor force. 

Of the household heads who were em- 
ployed, 50.4 percent were own-account 
workers and 35.1 percent were private 
wage earners. In the urban areas, 30.7 
percent of the employed household heads 
were own-account workers and 41.5 per- 
cent were private wage earners. In the 
rural areas, however, 63.7 percent were 
reported as own-account workers and 30.7 
percent were private wage earners. A 
distribution by major industries showed 
that 48.6 percent of the employed house- 
hold heads were working in agriculture; 
12.3 percent were employed in manufac- 
turing; 12.2 percent in services; and 
10.6 percent in commerce, 


Educational Levels 


The lot of unskilled and semiskilled 
workers in Iran is improving steadily as 
a result of a rapid growth inthe liter- 
acy rate in recent years. The literacy 
rate for the population 7 years of age 
and over nearly doubled between the two 
censuses, increasing from 15.4 percent 
in 1956 to 29.4 percent in 1966. For 
males, the literacy rate rose from 22.4 
percent to 40.1 percent, while for fe- 
males the rate increased from 8.0 percent 











Table 4 Iran. Literacy Rates of Population 7 Years of 
Age and Over, by Sex, 1966 Census 

Literacy Both sexes Male Female 
Sn atte dees greleaess Mae en 18,843,123 9,740,681 9,102,442 
Able to read and write.cccccecces 5,532,353 3,905,725 1,626,628 
Percent literate.cccccceccecs 29.4 40.1 17.9 
Able to read ONLY cccccccecccocccs 354,952 224,171 130,781 
ON. 6aeneesesencecesceseses 12,783,276 5,531,969 7,251,307 
Literacy not reportedcecccsccecce 172,542 78,816 93,726 
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Table 5. Iran. 


Educational Level of Population 10 Years of Age 












































and Over, by Sex, 1966 Census 
Both sexes Male Female 
Educational level 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Total 10 years of 
age and over...| 16,535,844; 100.0) 8,546,238} 100.0] 7,989,606 100.0 
1+ years formal 
schooling..cccecce 4,035,486 24.4) 2,793,907 32.7 1,241,579 15.5 
6+ years elementary | 
SCHOOL. ccccccccce 2,163,966 13.1 1,490, 381 17.4 673,585 8.4 
6+ years secondary 
SCHOOL]. cccccccece 358,244 2.2 265 ,886 3.1 92,358 1.2 
1+ years university.. 109,035 of 91,699 i I 17,336 o2 
No formal education..| 12,500,358 75.6 5,752,331 67.3 6,748,027 84.5 
| 
to 17.9 percent. A relatively small formal schooling; 13.1 percent had con- 
number of men and women reported that pleted as much as 6 years of elementary 


they were able to read but not able to 
write. (See table 4.) In urban areas, 
50.4 percent of the population 7 years 
of age and over reported that they were 
able to read and write, while in rural 
areas, only 15.1 percent were reported 
as literate. Young people had a rela- 
tively high literacy rate. In the age 
group 10-14 years, 66.1 percent of the 
males and 36.5 percent of the females 
reported that they were able to read and 
write. 

Much progress has been made as 4a re- 
sult of planned educational projects, 
including the Literacy Corps Program 
established by the Shah of Iran in 1963. 
The program provides elementary instruc- 
tion for all boys and girls who have not 
previously attended school, attempts to 
eradicate adult illiteracy by offering 
evening classes, and generally tries to 
improve living conditions in rural areas. 
A considerable number of the young men 
members of the Literacy Corps were used 
very successfully as enumerators in the 
1966 census. 

One-fourth of the population 10 years 
of age and over reported in the 1966 
census had completed 1 year or more of 


school; and 2.2 percent had naa 
as much as 6 years of secondary school, 
(See table 5.) In 1956, 11.7  per- | 
cent had completed 1 or more years + | 
formal schooling, and 6.4 percent had 
completed as much as 6 years of elemen- 
tary school. 

The number of males at’ the various 
levels of education greatly exceeded the | 
number of females, but the educational 
level of women rose faster during the 
last decade than that for men. In 1956, 
only 12,273 women had completed as much | 
as 6 years of secondary’ school. The | 
corresponding number in 1966 was 92,358; 
of these, 9,948 had at least a bachelor's 
degree from a university. 

The census question on school attend- 
ance shows that 47.9 percent of the 
children 7 to 14 years of age were at- 
tending school, and almost all of them 
were attending full time. Sixty percent 
of the boys of that age were attending 
school and 35 percent of the girls. | 
School attendance was larger in urban 
areas than in rural areas--75.8 and 29.4 
percent, respectively. No information 
was obtained on school attendance in the 
1956 census. 
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\ WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 





Canada AS 

Automobile Contracts Extend Canadian- 
U.S, Wage Parity. In its 1968 negotia- 
tions with the Canadian plants of Ford, 
Chrysler, andGeneral Motors, the United 
Auto Workers (UAW) succeeded in having 
the principle of wage parity for Canadian 
and American automobile workers incor- 
porated into new collective bargaining 
contracts. The contracts provide that 
wage parity is to be gradually achieved 
until, by June 1970, Canadian autoworkers 
will be paid the same amount in Canadian 
dollars as autoworkers in Detroit are 
paid in U.S. dollars, Under this con- 
cept, the wage differential will be 7.5 
percent due to the lower exchange rate 
of the Canadian dollar, 

The UAW's demand for wage parity was 
based on the changes. brought about by 
the Canadian-United States Automotive 
Agreement of January 1965, By elimin- 
ating most of the restrictions on the 
flow of automotive parts between the two 
countries, the agreement, in effect, 
created a single continental automobile 
industry and greatly boosted the produc- 
tion and sales of Canadian companies. 

During the 1968 automobile negoti- 
ations, the UAW argued that as long as 
no difference in market costs for auto 
parts existed, no difference should ex- 
ist between the pay scales of Canadians 
and Americans doing the same work, The 
Canadian companies, backed by the Canadi- 
an Manufacturers' Association, regarded 
wage parity as "premature" and "illusory" 
because Canada's productivity, due to 
older equipment and different work prac- 
tices, is generally lower than that of 
the United States. Canadian subsidiaries 
of American companies have demanded that 
the productivity gap be narrowed. The 
UAW has maintained, however, that pro- 
ductivity in Canadian automobile plants 
has increased since the Canada-U.S. 
Automotive Agreement, due inpart to the 
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construction of many new plants and the 
modernization of others producing vehi- 


cles and parts, largely for the U,S, 
market. The Canadian Labour Congress 
(CLC) has pointed out, moreover, that 


any productivity gap in the automobile 
industry is offset by the exchange rate 
differential. 

The UAW now wants wage parity extended 
to all Canadian autoworkers, and unions 
in other industries are also asking for 
wage parity for their members. The CLC 
has said that parity is justified, de- 
spite differences in productivity, where 
profit margins are large, the labor cost 
factor is small, and market conditions 
permit it. In certain localities, wage 
rates are already comparable for Cana- 
dian workers performing the same jobs as 
Americans in the Canadian steel, pulp 
and paper, and transport industries, 
The electrical machinery, oil, airline, 
and shipping industries pay wages close 
to parity with the United States. Ina 
few industries, for example, tobacco, 
Canadian wages are higher than U.S. wages. 

Some economists fear that further moves 
toward parity, unless 
higher productivity, would impair the 
international competitive position of 
Canadian enterprises and could contrib- 
ute to severe inflation, slower economic 
growth, or higher unemployment, Current 
economic statistics indicate a cost-push 
inflationary conditions accompanied by 
rising unemployment. As _ productivity 
increases, however, wage parity is ex- 
pected to spread, particularly where both 
management and labor are strong and well 
organized.--Labour Gazette (Ottawa), 
August 1968. 








Germany, Federal Republic 


Extension of Codetermination Demanded 
by Labor. The German Trade Union Feder- 
ation (DGB) is engaged ina campaign for 
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new legislation that would extend co- 
determination as practiced in the coal 
and steel industries to large firms 
throughout the private economy, The cam- 
paign to enlist public support for this 
proposal was undertaken by the DGB be- 
cause of determined employer opposition, 

The outcome of this issue is important 
beyond Germany's borders, forother West 
European countries also have some degree 
of voluntary or legally prescribed labor 
participation in management. A recent 
editorial in Labor, the journal of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, declared that "In a good number 
of Western European countries, workers 
have been considering for some time that 
the employees and workers of a firm 
should be allowed to take agreater part 
in the management of their enterprise 
by being able to exert some control over 
its financial or budgetary policies." 

In West German coal and steel indus- 
tries, workers are represented on super- 
visory boards of companies on an equal 
basis with management, and their trade 
unions name the personnel director, who 
is one of three managing directors. Such 
representation is prescribed by the Co- 
determination Law of 195l. 

According to the DGB proposal, the coal 
and steel pattern of codetermination 
would be extended to 400 leading firms 
in other sectors, in which a more re- 
stricted form of labor participation in 
management now exists under the Enter- 
prise Constitution Law.of 1952. This law 
provides for labor representation on a 
company's board of supervisors but not 
on the firm's managing board. The Fed- 
eral Personnel Representation Law of 
1955 provides avery limited form of co- 
determination to Government employees, 
including railroad and postal workers. 

The Federation of Employers' Associa- 
tions, responding to the DGB's efforts, 
is conducting a public campaign of its 
own. The employers argue that extension 
of codetermination would-- 


* Hamstring management authority and 
harm the economy. 

« Tend to isolate German industry 
within the EEC and lead to acompetitive 
advantage for other EEC countries. 


e Result inconcentrating power within 
the labor movement and upsetting the 
balance in labor-management relations. 

e Be incompatible with the social or- 
der in Germany, which is based on pri- 
vate property. 


Labor bases its demand largely on the 
need for “industrial democracy." In its 
struggle for the Codetermination Law in 
1951, the DGB asserted that it was not 
opposed to the principle of private 
ownership, but sought only to influence 





its economic functions, and that its 
primary aim was to overcome German in- 
dustry's feudal tradition.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 
Sweden 

Employers Report on Hours and Wages 





in 1967. The Confederation of Swedish 
Employers' Federations (SAF) recently 
published data onhours of work and wages 
in manufacturing, mining, and quarrying 
in 1967. They show decreases in total 
hours worked, overtime, and piece-rate 
volume, but an increase in average gross 
hourly earnings over 1966. 


1. Hours of Work and Overtime. The 
total number of hours worked in 1967 de- 
creased 57,262,000 among all SAF members 
and 52,714,000 among SAF members who are 
classified as industrial employers. The 
drop was due chiefly to reductions in the 
workweek and a downward economic trend. 
Shorter workweeks have resulted because 
of a 1966 collective agreement between 
the SAF and the Swedish Trade Union Fed- 
eration (LO), which reduces the workweek 
from 45 to 42% hours by 1969. The ratio 
of overtime hours to total hours worked 
in 1967 continued the decline of 1966; 
from 1964 to 1967, the ratio was 3.5, 
3.6, 3.3, and 3.2, respectively. 





2. Piece-Rate Volume. Piece-rate hours 
as a proportion of total working time 
also declined in 1967. A steady rise in 
this proportion through 1965 was reversed 
in 1966. The decline in 1967 was more 
marked than that of 1966. The decline 
can be attributed partly to a continua- 











tion of the trend of switching from piece 
to time rates andin part to adjustments, 
such as the reassignment of production 
workers to maintenance jobs, made to 
avoid layoffs. 


3. Earnings. Over the last few dec- 
ades, average gross hourly earnings, in- 
cluding overtime and shift premiums, 
vacation, holiday, and sick pay, and 
other cash supplements, increased for 
men and women, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 





Adult men Adult women 

(Percent) 
RP se se cccece 96 130 
ho | ee 135 128 
1960-67 cecccee 76 98 


The percentage increase in gross hour- 
ly earnings for women was again greater 
than that formen between 1966 and 1967: 








ie ore Percent 
som increase, 
1966 1967 1966-67 
All SAF 
Adult workers... 1,036 1,120 8.1 
Meneccccoccce 1,076 1,162 8.0 
Women.ceccecee 784 859 9.6 
SAF Industrial 
Employers 
Adult workers... 982 1,064 8.4 
Men ccccccccce 1,020 1,104 8.2 
Women cecccoes 785 861 9.7 


1/ 100 ore=US$0.20. 


Of the total wage increase between 
1966 and 1967, slightly less than half 
was attributed to wage adjustments made 
under collective agreements with trade 
unions, As indicated in the following 
tabulation, the remainder was the result 
of "wage drift,"" which is the average 
rise inwages owing to increases in wage 
payments to individuals for upgrading, 
promotions, higher output, etc., rather 
than to general increases applicable 
simultaneously to large groups of em- 
ployees. 
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Percentage wage increases 
resulting from-- 








Collective Wage 

agreements drift 
1958 .cccccce 2.7 3.2 
1959 cc cccvee 1.7 2.9 
1960. cccccee 3.7 3.1 
196leccccoce 3.5 4.6 
1962. ccccces 4.3 4.2 
1963.cccccce 3.0 3.9 
1964.cccccce 1.8 5.5 
1965.ccccces 3.9 5.3 
1966.cccccce 4.5 4.5 
1967 ccccccee 4.0 4.3 
1968. .ccccce 3.0 -- 


A distribution of total earnings paid 
by all SAF members to their workers for 
1960 and 1967 shows that payments for 
time not worked and shift work have be- 
come 4 larger part of the wage bill. 


Total earnings 





(percent ) 
1960 1967 
Time WALES cccocceccces 27.7 27.9 
Piece-rate earnings... 62.6 58.8 


Shift premiums...eces 9 1.3 
Holiday payeccoecccece 1.1 1.9 
Vacation pay and 

other benefits..... 6.1 8.6 
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This rise is attributed to longer vaca- | 


tions in 1967, aswell as a greater nun- 
ber of collective agreements that now 
provide for paid holidays.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 


West Berlin 


Workers Recruited By Special Benefits. 
Special benefits offered by the Federal 
Republic of Germany induced nearly 
8,000 workers to transfer to West Ber- 
lin during the first half of 1968. 
Berlin's shortage of workers among its 
aging population was aggravated when 
the commuting work force from East Ber- 
lin and the flow of refugees was cut 
off by the creation of the Wall in196l. 
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(See Labor Developments Abroad, December 
pp. 3-4.) The resumption of 
economic expansion in Berlin in 1967, 
paralleling that in West Germany, fur- 
ther tightened the job market. At the 
end of June 1968, 7,860 persons were 
unemployed. The number was less than 
half that of a year earlier, and the 
number of registered job vacancies had 
increased more than 10,000 over the 
preceding year. 

Many inducements are offered to 
attract workers to Berlin. One major 
advantage is an income tax rate 30 per- 
cent less than that in West Germany. 
Under the Berlin Aid Law of 1950, as 
amended in 1958, 1962, and 1968, workers 
who move to Berlin are further entitled 
to the following benefits: 





1. Transportation costs of a_ single 
journey to Berlin, plus per diem and an 
overnight allowance for long journeys. 

2. An allowance of DM400 (US$100) for 
married persons, or DM300 (US$75) for 
single persons, to cover extra costs 
arising out of starting employment in 
Berlin. 

3. An allowance of up to DM1,000 
(US$250)--more in some cases--to meet 
the cost of transferring one's residence 
to Berlin. ‘ 


4, Transportation return 


costs of 8 


trips during the first 2 years after 
beginning employment in Berlin. For 
foreign workers, return trips are free 


to their last place of residence in the 
Federal Republic oras far as the Repub- 
lic's border. 

5. Costs of a return journey if en- 
ployment in Berlin is terminated after 
at least 1 year, or earlier through no 
fault of the employee. 


In addition, young couples married 
after August 12, 1961, can obtain 
interest-free loans of up to DM3,000 


(US$750) for starting a home in Berlin. 
Part or all of the repayment is waived 
if they have children. Between January 
1962 and June 1968, over 106,000 loans 
were granted. Also, young married 
couples may apply for a_ low-interest 
(2-percent) loan of up to DM10,000 
(US$2,500) for housefurnishings, and 
single persons for DM5,000 (US$1,250). 
Workers having a gross monthly income 
under DM2,800 (US$700) can receive a 
tax-free grant exempt from social se- 
curity contributions and scaled accord- 
ing to the size of their income. 

Newly arrived workers are _ given 
temporary assistance and priority on 
family housing. The choice of furnished 
rooms offered on the Berlin market has 
been growing constantly, and dwellings 
in new housing developments usually be- 
come available within 3 to 6 months, 
The income limits regarding eligibility 
for subsidized housing have also been 
raised recently.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn, 
and U.S. Mission, Berlin. 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





Lebanon 


Petroleum Industry and Labor Conclude 
Agreement. The Iraq Petroleum Co., a 
British company located in Tripoli, and 
two unions, one representing 318 re- 
finery employees and the other, 326 
pipeline terminal employees, have agreed 
upon a 2-year collective labor agreement 


which went into effect August 1, 1968, 
The old agreement had expired December 
31, 1967. The unions are affiliated 
with the Federation of Petroleum Workers' 
Unions of Lebanon, which has 12 affili- 
ates and approximately 2,100 dues-paying 
members. 

The new agreement is significant be- 
cause of the kind and size of benefits 


ll 








it affords to employees. The main bene- 
fits are summarized below: 


1. A 5-percent increase in basic pay 
to compensate for an increase in living 
costs. 

2. Extension of monthly salary scales 
to blue-collar workers. The distinction 
between monthly-paid (white-collar) 
employees and daily-paid (blue-collar) 
workers was abolished. 

3. Provision of two annual salary in- 
crements to employees at the top of 
their scale., The amount fixed as a 
maximum in the salary schedules, how- 
ever, was not changed. In the past, 
grievances had frequently involved em- 
ployees who had reached the top rank of 
their class and were no longer eligible 
for periodic increments. 

4. A labor-management review of the 
company 's cost-of-living index for possi- 
ble inclusion of new items to be priced. 

5. A 40-hour scheduled workweek. Pre- 
viously, a 42-hour week was applicable 
to about 50 percent of the employees. 
Shift work, however, will continue on a 
42-hour schedule and premium rates of pay 
will compensate employees forthe incon- 
venience of shift work and the 2 hours 
of overtime to be performed regularly. 


6. A new bonus of L£50 (1 Lebanese 
£=US$0.327) amonth for company en- 
ployees working in Beirut. The bonus 


would compensate not only for the higher 
cost of living in Beirut but also for 
other incidental expenses connected with 


AFRICA 





life in Beirut, for example, the custop 


of being better and more _ formally 
dressed during work hours. 
7. A 10-percent increase in the per 


diem allowance while on travel status, 

8. Extra family allowances at _ the 
monthly rate of L£5 a child in excess 
of 5 children, the numerical limit set 
by the Social Security Fund. 

9. Leave with pay for 36 days a year 
for union representatives carrying out 
union business. 

10. An allowance of Li24 a month for 
travel to and from work for all employ- 
ees, effective September 1, 1968, and 
withdrawal of company-provided  trans- 
portation. The union has negotiated 
with a bus company to provide trans- 
portation at a cost of L£l10 a month for 


about 6 percent of the employees who 
indicated they need transportation 
facilities. The Li£24 a month allowance 


will substantially benefit those employ- 
ees who live within walking distance 
and others who commute by car. 

11. No submission or support by the 
unions, during the term of the agreement, 
of any demand for wage increases or for 
reconsideration of other subjects agreed 
upon by management and labor. 

12. Agreement by the unions to_ use 
their influence during the term of the 
agreement to try to prevent strikes, 
walkouts, stoppages or slowdowns of 
work, or any other interference by their 
members with the company's operations.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 








East African Community 


Industrial Court Established. The 
East African Community, consisting of 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda, has estab- 
lished an Industrial Court to settle 
wage and other disputes between Community 
corporations and their employees, when 
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the disputes are subject to binding 
orders or awards. Disputes not involv- 
ing binding decisions will be settled 
under the laws of the member countries. 

An official of the Community's Central 
Secretariat will be appointed registrar 
to the Court. The chairman will be ro- 
tated among the Court's three members, 
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who are the chief officers of the indus- 
trial courts of the member countries. 
The East African Community promotes 
closer cooperation inthe administration 
of airways, harbors and railways, customs 
and income tax collection services, and 
the post and telecommunications services 
of the three countries.--U.S. Embassy, 
es Salaam. 





West Africa 


Trade Union Education Conference Held. 
In September, fourteen leaders of West 


African petroleumunions attended a 4-day 
Trade Union Education Planning Con- 
ference and Workshop at the Ghana Labor 
College. The Conference was sponsored 
by the International Federation of Pe- 
troleum and Chemical Workers and assisted 





by the African-American Labor Center. 
The union delegates came from Gambia, 
Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, and Sierra 
Leone. 


Among the recommendations of the con- 
ference were those urging closer communi- 
cations among West African petroleum 
unions; master agreements covering all 
petroleum workers in each country and, 
ultimately, in all of West Africa; and 
increased efforts to unionize all chem- 
ical workers in West Africa.--U,S, Em- 


bassy, Accra. 





Libya 


Manpower Planning Committee Estab- 





lished. The Government daily Al Alam 
reported on August 30 that a Manpower 


Committee has been established by the 
Government to study the country's edu- 
cation, training, and employment needs 


to determine general policy. The Com- 
mittee will-- 
1. Coordinate and reconsider all 


current plans, policies, and programs 
for education, training, and employment. 
2. Send training missions abroad and 
grant scholarships to candidates from 
the public and private sectors. 
3. Advise government ministries and 
public institutions in the development 


and 
education, 


of statistical methods, studies, 
research in the fields of 
training, and employment. 

4. Establish measures for evaluating 
and following up the execution of poli- 
cies. 

5. Advise the National Planning Coun- 
cil, within the Ministry of Planning 
and Development, on matters such as (a) 
manpower and vocational planning in the 
various ministries and offices; (b) 
selection of suitable sites in relation 
to the aims of new projects; (c) poli- 
cies and programs to encourage partici- 
pation of women in the labor force; and 
(d) coordination of measures to obtain 
experienced foreign labor to meet the 
needs of both the private and public 
sectors until trained Tunisian labor 
becomes available, 


Government members of the Manpower 
Committee will represent the Ministries 
of Labor and Social Affairs, Planning 
and Development, Education, Industry, 
Agriculture, and Civil Service Affairs. 
Educational institutions, employers, 
and labor each will be represented by 
two members,.--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 





Tunisia 


Labor Force Projected to 1980. A study 
by Tunisia's planning office has pro- 
jected a labor force increase of 583,000 
persons, or 39 percent, by 1980. Within 
that total would be an increase of 41 
percent for the domestic male labor force 
and 39 percent for the domestic female 
labor force, but adecrease of 60 percent 
in the number of foreign workers. 

In mid-1968, the labor force was es- 
timated to be 1.5 million, or 32 percent 
of the total population. The labor 
force, as defined inthe study, includes 
all persons 15 to 64 years of age who 
can and desire to work. The estimates 
for 1968, as well asthe projections for 
1980, assumed that 70 percent of the 
males between the ages of 15 and 19 were 
in the labor force; 95 percent of those 
between the ages of 20 and 59; and 90 
percent of those between 60 and 64. An 
age breakdown was not given for women, 
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Estimates of the current labor force 








and projections for 1980 are presented 
below: 
Thousands Per- 
of persons cent 
1968 19801/ change 
Labor force. 1,499.0 2,082.2 +38.9 
Tunistanworkers: 

Malesccccoccocecls,144,.0 1,612.2 +40.9 
15-19 years... 175.0 247.8 +41.6 
20-59 years.. 926.0 1,305.0 +40.9 
60-64 years... 43.0 59.4 +38.1 

FemaleSecccooe 330.0 460.0 +39.4 

Foreign workers 25.0 10.0 -60.0 


1/ The study noted that a decline in 
infant mortality probably would result 
in an additional 80,000 persons in the 
labor force. 


The study used a figure of 120,000 
for the unemployed in1968. This is less 
than 10 percent of the labor force. Most 
foreign observers estimate, however, that 
15 to 25 percent of the labor force are 
now unemployed. If the estimate of 
120,000 is combined with labor force 
growth, then at least 700,000 new jobs 
would need to be created by 1980 for full 
employment. The study estimated, how- 
ever, that 100,000 would be unemployed. 

The projections did not take account 
of the underemployed, which, the study 
noted, is extensive throughout the econ- 
omy. In agriculture, the 720,000 persons 
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employed work only an average 
days a year. In industry and handi- 
crafts, about 10 percent of those en- 
ployed are temporary or seasonal workers, 
The study further recognized that many 
workers are engaged in "unproductive" 
employment, but concluded that such en- 
ployment must be maintained and even 
increased until sufficient productive 
employment can be created. 

The distribution of employment in 1968 
and expected employment in 1980 by major 
economic activity is as follows: 


of 150 


Thousands of 








persons 
1968 1980 
All economic 
activities..ccoo.. 1,381.0 1,983.0 
Agriculture andfishing 737.0 740.0 
Industry and handi- 
GUE Clccectsocesoe S 313.0 583.0 
Commerce and services, 300.0 570.0 
Peissccebhecceseneces 30.0 90.0 


Expansion of the tourist trade and 
foreign trade is expected to provide new 
sources of employment. Industrializa- 
tion in Tunisia has been impeded by the 
limited domestic market. Establishment 
of a market outside the country will al- 
low for greater development. The study 
concludes that expansion in manufactur- 
ing and tourism will create new jobs in 
the services’ sector.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tunis. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came tothe attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 











International 


"Aspects of Incomes Policy: A Symposium," British Journal of Industrial Relations, 
November 1967, whole issue. 

Berlioz, Charles. "Inventory of Measures and Services Designed toPromote Rehabilitation 
in Social Security Institutions," International Social Security Review (Geneva), 
No. 1, 1968, pp. 3-135. 

International Labour Office. Holidays With Pay. Geneva, 1968. 93 pp. [ILO 53d sess., 
1969, Report VI (1) | 

----, Manpower Adjustment Programmes: III. Canada, Italy, Japan. Geneva, 1968. 165 
ppe [Labour and Automation, Bulletin No. 7) 

----,. Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery and Related Problems With Special Reference to 
Developing Countries. Geneva, 1968. 91 pp. [ILO 53d sess., 1969] 

----,. Special Youth Employment and Training Schemes for Development Purposes. Geneva, 
1968. 59 pp. [ILO 53d sess., 1969, Report VII (1) | 

----. Wages--A Workers' Education Manual, Rev. Geneva, 1968. 255 pp. 

Kleingartner, A. "The Organization of White-Collar Workers [Western Europe and United 
States |," British Journal of Industrial Relations, March 1968, pp. 79-93. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. Compensatory Employment Pro- 
grammes, An International Comparison of Their Role in Economic Stabilization and 
Growth. Summary version. By E. Jay Howenstine. Paris, 1967. 50 pp. 

----, Enterprise Planning for Change: Coordination of Manpower and Technical Planning. 
By Dorothy Wedderburn. Paris, 1968. 140 pp. [Industrial Relations Aspects of 
Manpower Policy, No. 5] 

----, Part-time Employment: Its Extent and Its Problems. By Jean Hallaire. Paris, 
1968. 108 pp. 

Stoikov, Vladimir. "Productivity and the Quality of the Labour Force: An International 
Comparison," British Journal of Industrial Relations, July 1968, pp. 156-165. 












































Western Europe and Canada 


REGIONAL 
Dahlberg, Kenneth A. "The EEC Commission and the Politics of the Free Movement of 
Labour," Journal of Common Market Studies (Oxford), June 1968, pp. 310-332. 
"Earnings of Manual Workers in the EEC and the U.K.," Employment and Productivity 
Gazette (London), September 1968, pp. 719-733. 
Paukert, Felix. "Technological Change and the Level of Employment in Western Europe," 
British Journal of Industrial Relations, July 1968, pp. 135-155. 











BELGIUM 
"New Legislation on the Employment of Women in Belgium," International Labour Review 
(Geneva), May 1968, pp. 490-493, 
Petre, Rene. "Workers' Labour Inspection Delegates in Belgium With Particular Refer- 
ence to Mining," International Labour Review (Geneva), May 1968, pp. 429-446, 








CANADA 

Canada, Bureau of Statistics, The Occupational Composition of the Canadian Labour 
Force. By Sylvia Ostry. Ottawa, 1967. 89 pp. [1961 Census Monograph ] 
« Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation. By Sylvia Ostry. Ottawa, 
1968. 37 pp. [1961 Census Monograph] 
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----,. Unemployment in Canada. By Sylvia Ostry. Ottawa, 1968. 83 pp. [1961 Census 
Monograph | 

Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research. Technological Changes in the 
Railway Industry: Employment Effects and Adjustment Process. Ottawa, 1967, 
161 pp. [CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal | 

Crispo, J.H.G., and H.W. Arthurs.. “Industrial Unrest in Canada: A Diagnosis of Re- 
cent Experience," Relations Industrielles/Industrial Relations (Quebec), April 
1968, pp. 237-262. 

"The First Public Service Collective Agreements," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), July 1968, 
pe 391. 




















“Wage Parity for Canadian Workers," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), August 1968, pp. 466-469, | 


DENMARK 
Ministries of Labour and Social Affairs. Outlines of the Health Insurance Act, 
Copenhagen, 1968. 18 pp. [Social Conditions in Denmark, No. 7] 





IRELAND 
Kaim-Caudle, P.R. Social Policy in the Irish Republic. London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; New York, Humanities Press, 1967. 120 pp. [Library of Social Policy and 
Administration | 
Waish, David. Incentive Schemes in Irish Industry. Dublin, Irish National Produc- 
tivity Committee, 1967. 53 pp. 








NETHERLANDS 


Bosscher, Annette E, "New Netherlands Law on Incapacity for Work," International 
Social Security Review (Geneva), No. 4, 1967, pp. 407-413. 








SWEDEN 

Fleisher, Frederic. The New Sweden: The Challenge of a Disciplined Democracy. New 
York, David McKay Co., 1967. 356 pp. 

Malles, Paul. "Industrial Relations and Technological Change: Swedish Trade Union 
and Employers' Views and Agreements," Relations Industrielles/Industrial Relations 
(Quebec), April 1968, pp. 265-291. 

Peterson, Richard B. "Management Rights and the Swedish Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ments at the Federation and Plant Levels," Labor Law Journal (Chicago), June 
1968, pp. 364-378. 

----. "The Swedish Experience With Industrial Democracy," British Journal of In- 
dustrial Relations July i968, pp. 185-203. 

















UNITED KINGDOM 

Bain, George Sayers. Trade Union Growth and Recognition. London, H.M.S.0O., 1967. 
117 pp. 

Douty, Harry M. "Productivity Bargaining in Britain," Monthly Labor Review (Washing- 
ton), May 1968, pp. 1-6. 

"Earnings of Manual Workers by Occupation, June 1968,"' Employment and _ Productivity 
Gazette (London), October 1968, pp. 807-818, 

Great Britain. Productivity, Prices and Incomes Policy in 1968 and 1969. London, 
H.M.S.O., April 1968. 16 pp. 

Handy, L.J. “Absenteeism and Attendance in the British Coal-Mining Industry: An 
Examination of Post-War Trends," British Journal of Industrial Relations, March 
1968, pp. 27-50. 

Johnston, G.A, "The Influence of International Labour Standards on Legislation and 
Practice in the United Kingdom," International Labour Review (Geneva), May 1968, 
pp. 465-487. 

"Overhaul of Collective Bargaining Urged by Royal Commission," Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (London), June 1968, pp. 460-466. 

Page, G. Terry. The Industrial Training Act and After. London, Deutsch, 1967. 
357 pp. 

Robinson, Derek. "Implementing an Incomes Policy," Industrial Relations (Berkeley, 
Calif.), October 1968, pp. 73-90. 

"Statistics on Output per Head and Labour Costs inthe United Kingdom," Employment and 
Produetivity Gazette (London), October 1968, pp. 801-806. 
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Eastern Europe andU.S.S.R. 


GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE 
“Social Security in the German Democratic Republic," International Social Security 


Review (Geneva), No. 4, 1967, pp. 414-428. 





U.SeSeRe 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Measures of Agricultural Employment in the U.S.S.R.: 1950- 
1966. By John W. De Pauw. Washington, D.C., 1968. 78 pp. 

----, Wages in the U.S.S.R., 1950-1966: Health Services. By George Hoffberg. 
Washington, D.C., 1968. 51 pp. [International Population Reports Series, P. 95, 
No. 64 | 

U.S.S-R., Council of Ministers, Central Statistical Administration. SSSR _V TsIFRAKH 
v_ 1967 godu (The U.S.S.R. in Figures in 1967). Moscow, 1968. 159 pp. 











Near East and South Asia 


REGION AL 

Arab Petroleum Institute for Labor Studies. Collective Bargaining in the Arab Oil 
Industry. Beirut, Lebanon, Arab Federation of Petroleum Workers, The Institute, 

"The Economic Aftermath of the Six Day War: UAR, Jordan and Syria," Middle East 
Journal (Washington), Summer 1968, pp. 278-296. 

United Nations. Industrial Development in the Arab Countries. Selected documents 
presented to the Symposium on Industrial Development in the Arab Countries, 
Kuwait, 1-10 March 1966. New York, 1967. 140 pp. [Sales No.: 66.11.B.23) 











CEYLON 
Ceylon. Report of the Committee of Inquiry Into the Law and Practice of Trade Unions 
Ordinance. Colombo, 1967. 61 pp. 
"The Role of the Government in Labour Relations in Ceylon," Labor Relations ir the 
Asian Countries; Proceedings of the Second International Conference on Industrial 
Relations, Japan, 1967, Tokyo, Japan Institute of Labor, 1967. Pp. 222-236. 














GREECE 
Greece, Ministry of Coordination. Economic Development Plan for Greece 1968-1972. 


Athens, 1968. 254 pp. 





INDIA 

India, National Productivity Council. 1966-67 Annual Report. New Delhi, 1968. 47 pp. 

“Labour Productivity in the Major Ports of India," Indian Journal of Industrial Rela- 
tions (New Delhi), July 1968, pp. 33-69. 

"The Role of the State in the Building Up of Industrial Relations in India," Labor Re- 
lations in the Asian Countries; Proceedings of the Second International Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations, Japan, 1967. Tokyo, Japan Institute of Labor, 
1967. Pp. 173-195. 














ISRAEL 
Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics. Census of the Population, 1967: Housing Con- 
ditions, Household Equipment, Welfare Assistance and Farming in the Administered 
Areas. Jerusalem, 1968. 50 pp. [Publication No. 2] 
----,----, Census of the Population, 1967: West Bank of the Jordan, Gaza Strip and 
Northern Sinai-Golan Heights, Jerusalem, 1967. 204 pp. [Publication No. 1| 














LEBANON 
“Cultural Pluralism, Equality of Treatment and Equality of Opportunity in the Lebanon," 
International Labour Review (Geneva), September 1968, pp. 225-244. 





PAKISTAN 
East Pakistan, Bureau of Statistics. The Decade of Development 1958-1968: Statistics 
of East Pakistan. Dacca, 1968. 74 pp. 
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"The Status of Women in Pakistan," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), September 1968, p. 539+, 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
“Agrarian Reform in the United Arab Republic," Bulletin of the Oxford University Ip. 
stitute of Economics and Statistics, May 1968, pp. 74-104. 
"From Social Welfare to Local Government: The United Arab Republic (Egypt) ," Middle 
East Journal (Washington), Summer 1968, pp. 265-277. 
United Arab Republic, Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics. United 
Arab Republic Statistical Atlas 1952-1966. Cairo, 1968. 123 pp. 














Africa 


REGIONAL 


Bokonga, Charles. Tendances fondamentales de l'evolution des relations entre employ- 
eurs, travailleurs et gouvernements en Afrique. Nouvelle serie No. 23. Leuven, 
Universite Catholique de Louvain, Culte des Sciences Economiques, Sociales et 
Politiques, 1967. 185 pp. 

Decalo, Dr. Samuel. “Israel and Africa: A Selected Bibliography,"' Journal of Modern 
African Studies (London, New York), November 1967, pp. 385-400. 

Gibson, Mary Jane. Portuguese Africa: A Guide to Official Publications. Washington, 
Library of Congress, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1967. 217 pp, 
(Paper) 

Gutkind, P. C. W. “African Responses to Urban Wage Employment," International Labour 
Review (Geneva), February 1968, pp. 135-166. 

Lacqz, Jane W. Development Needs in Botswana and Lesotho. New York, African-American 
Institute, 1967. 52 pp. [Report of a conference on U.S. assistance to Botswana 
and Lesotho sponsored by the African-American Institute. ] 

Shurnik, D. W. A. Ej. “Ghana and Guinea, 1966--A Case Study in Inter-African Rela- 
tions," Journal of Modern African Studies (London, New York), November 1967, 
ppe 369-384, 

Stevenson, Robert F. Population and Political Systems in Tropical Africa. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1968. 306 pp. 

Wionczek, M. S. “Economic Integration and Regional Distribution of Industrial 
Activities: A Comparative Study. Part II: East Africa," The East African 
Economic Review (Nairobi), June 1967, pp. 31-44. 

Witherell, Julian W. French-Speaking West Africa: A Guide to Official Publications. 


Washington, Library of Congress, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 
1967. 201 pp. (Paper) 









































Young, Crawford, “Congo and Uganda: A Comparative Assessment," Cahiers Economiques 
et Sociaux, October 1967, pp. 379-400. 
ALGERIA 
International Labour Office, Programme régulier d'assistance technique. Rapport au 


gouvernement de la République Algérienne sur le développement du _ mouvement 
coopératif; réseau coopératif d'approvisionnement dans le secteur agricole. 
Geneva, 1967. 23 pp. [OIT/OTA/Algérie/R.8 | 








CONGO (KINSHASA) 
Bourlard, Marcel. “Les Représentants du personnel dans les entreprises congolaises," 
Cahiers Economiques et Sociaux, October 1967, pp. 355-377. 
Miracle, Marvin P. Agriculture in the Congo Basin; Tradition and Change in African 
Rural Economies. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1967. 355 pp. 
Weiss, Herbert. Political Protest in the Congo: The Parti Solidaire Africain During 


the Independence Struggle. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1967. 
326 pp. 

















KENYA 
Kenya, Public Service Salaries Review Commission. Report of the Salaries Review Con- 
mission, 1967. Nairobi, 1967. 138 pp. 


Ominde, S. H. "The Population Factor in Kenya's Economic Development," Inter-African 
Labour Institute Bulletin (London), November 1967, pp. 14-28. 
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LESOTHO 
Ward, Michael, "Economic Independence for Lesotho?" Journal of Modern African Studies 


(London, New York), November 1967, pp. 335-368. 





LIBERIA 
Holsoe, Svend E, “A Bibliography of Liberian Government Documents," African Studies 


Bulletin (New York), April 1968, pp. 39-62, 





MALAGASY REPUBLIC 
Malagasy Republic, Institut National de la Statistique et de la Recherche Economique. 
Inventaire socio-économique de Madagascar, 1960-1965. Part I. Tananarive (7), 
1966 (7). 248 pp. 
Ortolland, A.M. "“Réflexions sur la politique et la technique législatives a Madagas- 
car,"' Bulletin de Madagascar (Tananarive), September 1967, pp. 623-649. 








MOZAMBIQUE 
Indicador econémico de Mogambique, 1967. Lourengo Marques, I.E.M., 1967. 230 pp. 





NIGERIA 
Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Economic Development, National Manpower Board. Manpower 


Studies No. 4 (Sectoral Manpower Surveys, 1964--Manufacturing, Mining and Quarry- 
ing, Construction, andElectricity Generation). Lagos, Secretariat of the National 
Manpower Board, 1967. 65 pp. 

Manpower Studies No. 5 (Nigeria's Professional Manpower in Selected Occupations, 
1966. Lagos, Secretariat of the National Manpower Board, 1967. 24 pp. 











TANZANIA 
Bienen, Henry. Tanzania: Party Transformation and Economic Development. Princeton, 


N.J., Princeton University Press, 1967. 446 pp. 

International Labor Office. Report to the Government of the United Republic of Tan- 
zania on Wages, Incomes, andPrices Policy, by International Labour Office, United 
Nations Development Programme, Technical Assistance Sector. Dar es Salaam, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1967. 45 pp. [Government Paper No. 3] 














ZAMBIA . 
Kay, George. A Social Geography of Zambia; A Survey of Population Patterns in a 


Developing Country. London, University of London Press, 1967. 160 pp. 
Zambia, Office of National Development and Planning. First National Development Plan, 
1966-1970. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1966. 277 pp. 











East Asia and the Pacific 


CAMBODIA 
Leifer, Michael. Cambodia: The Search for Security. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 


1967 (7). 209 pp. 





JAPAN 

Ballon, Robert. Doing Business in Japan. Rutland, Vt., Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1967. 
218 pp. 

Handsaker, Morrison and Marjorie. "The ILO and Japanese Public Employee Unions, 
dustrial Relations (Berkeley, Calif.), October 1967, pp. 80-91. 

Nomura Research Institute of Technology and Economics, The Key Factors of Japanese 
Economic Growth. By Jiro Tokuyama and Junko Saeki. New York and Tokyo, The In- 
stitute, 1967. 21 pp. 

“Technological Development in Japan," Oriental Economist (Tokyo), February 1968, pp. 
14-22. 

"Wages in Foreign-Capital Enterprises [Japan]," Oriental Economist (Tokyo), February 
1968, pp. 8-13. 

Whitehall, Arthur M., Jr., and Shin-ichi Takezawa. The Other Worker. A Comparative 
Study of Industrial Relations in the United States and Japan. Honolulu, East- 
West Center Press, 1968. 481 pp. 





" In- 
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KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
Korea, Office of Labor Affairs. Labor Administration of Korea. Seoul, 1967. 48 pp, 
----,----. Labor Law of Korea. Seoul, 1967. 139 pp. 
U.S. Embassy, Labor Attache. The Labor Situation in Korea. Seoul, May 1968, 26 pp, 











NEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand, Interdepartmental Committee on Wage-Increase Procedures. Report on 
General Wage Orders and Other Wage-Increase Procedures in New Zealand. Wel ling- 
ton, Government Printer, 1967. 





PAPUA-NEW GUINEA (Australian Territory) 
Douglas, Al. "Women in Papua and New Guinea: A Study of Progress," Australian Terri- 
tories (Canberra), February 1968, pp. 2-11. 





PHILIPPINES 
"Social Security System: 10 Years of Service to the Nation, 1957-1967," Industrial 
Philippines (Manila), September 1967, pp. 9-32. 


SINGAPORE 

Oshima, Harry T. “Growth and Unemployment in Singapore," Malayan Economic Review 
(Singapore), October 1967, pp. 32-58. 

Seng, You Poh. "The Population of Singapore 1966: Demographic Structure, Social and 
Economic Characteristics," Malayan Economic Review (Singapore), October 1967, 
pp. 59-96. 

Yeh, Stephen H. K. "The Size and Structure of Households in Singapore, 1957-1966," 
Malayan Economic Review (Singapore), October 1967, pp. 97-115. 











THALLAND 


Van Roy, Edward. “The Introduction of Plantation Economy toNorth Thailand," Explora- 
tions in Entrepreneurial History, 2d Series, Fall 1967, pp. 36-57. 





American Republics 


REGIONAL 

Beyer, Glen H. The Urban Explosion in Latin America--A Continent in Process of 
Modernization. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1967. 345 pp. 

Blasier, Cole (editor). Construction Change in Latin America. Pittsburgh, Pa., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1968. 243 pp. 

McCamant, John F, Development Assistance in Central America. New York, Frederick A, 
Praeger, 1968. 351 pp. 

Shapiro, Samuel (editor). Integration of Man and Society in Latin America. Notre 
Dame, Ind., London, University of Notre Dame Press, 1967. 356 pp. 

















COLOMBIA 
Zschock, Dieter K. Manpower Perspective of Colombia. Princeton, N.J., Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Department of Economics, Princeton University, 1967. 151 pp. 





CUBA 


Carmelo Mesa, Lago. The Labor Sector and Socialist Distribution in Cuba. New York, 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1968. 300 pp. 





MEXICO 


Yllanes Ramos, Fernando. “The Social Rights Enshrined in the Mexican Constitution of 
1917," International Labour Review (Geneva), December 1967, pp. 590-608. 





VENEZUELA 


Levy, Fred D., Jr. Economic Planning in Venezuela. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1968. 204 pp. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 
Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allowances 
should be directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade. Explanation of changes in allowance rates from one 
time period to another is not available. 
The following table presents recent revisions The prescribed allowance for Group 1, which 
to the living quarters allowances established includes only chiefs of mission and ambassa- 
by the U.S. Department of State for the use of dors, is double the primary "with family" rate 
Federal agencies having civilian personnel for Group 2. 
stationed abroad. The complete list of allow- The table shows two basic allowance rates: 
ances was published in the May 1968 issue of The “without family" rate and the primary 
Labor Developments Abroad, along with an ex- “with family" rate. The primary “with family" 
planation of the method followed in establish- rate is payable to an employee who has one 
ing the allowance schedules and the limitations family member living with him. In addition, 
| to the published allowance schedules. Revi- the following supplements are payable to an 
sions are published quarterly in the August, employee who has more than one family member 
November, and February issues. living with him: 
The allowance schedule is established with 
relation tothree factors: Salary, family size, Total persons in Additional annual 
and the cost of housing. The allowances are dwelling allowance 
based upon the average cost of housing for each 
salary group and family class. 3-4 PETSONS....cecceceseees $200 
The tablepresents living quarters allowances 5-6 perSOnS.....-ceereseece 400 
for the following four salary groups: 7 persons OF MOTe.....+.46- 600 
Approximate basic salary, There is no correlation between the living 
excluding allowances quarters allowances and the cost-of-living in- 
dexes compiled bythe U.S. Department of State. 
Group 2.......+.- : $15,000-$25,999 At many posts where the cost of living, ex- 
Group 3..-++++0e. . 9,000- 14,999 cluding quarters, is well below the Washington 
Group 4 eecescees 6,000- 8,999 level, there exist relatively high housing 
Group S.-seeeeeeeees Under 6,000 costs because of severe housing shortages. 
U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, Effective December 1, 1968 
| Family status and salary group 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 o 5 2 3 4 5 
Argentina: 
BuenoS Aires....csccscees «+ | $4,700 | $4,200 | $3,100) $2,300} $3,100] $3,100} $2,300 | $2,000 
GORBONR oc ccccccccccccccccsoes 3,000 | 2,600} 2,100} 1,500} 2,400; 2,100; 1,500 1,300 
sso 6bdneeeedens cocce 3,200} 2,800} 2,300) 1,700} 2,800; 2,000] 1,600 1,300 
Belgium: 
PU csc ceccenveneseusosens 3,100} 2,900; 2,200) 1,500} 2,600; 1,700} 1,500 1,300 
PD caves dele seses ° ee 3,700 | 3,300 2,500} 2,000 2,600} 2,000 1,700 1,600 
Bermuda: Hamilton......... cocce 2,400} 2,200} 1,800} 1,500} 2,100; 1,700] 1,500 1,300 
( Canada: 
Vancouver......c> esevee 6a 2,700} 2,400}; 2,000} 1,600}; 2,300; 2,000 1,600 1,100 
CP néchctnedenneneucees ° 2,700 | 2,700} 2,200} 1,700} 2,300; 1,900; 1,700 1,300 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, Effective 
December 1, 1968--Continued 





Family status and salary group 





Country and city Primary with family Without family 





4 3 4 





China (Taiwan): 
Taichung Lonnee aces $1,300 {$1,100 |$1,500 |$1,300 |$1,100 
po eon ° 2,100 1,500 2,000 1,800 1,700 

Colombia: 
Barranquilla....... ° ° 1,500 1,200 2,200 1,400 1,100 
Bogota..eceee 2,600 1,800 2,500 2,100 1,800 

Ethiopia: Asmara, Eritrea...... 1,400 1,100 1,300 1,300 1,100 

Fimiend: Geleinki..cccccccccece 2,300 1,800 2,600 2,200 1,800 

Weeees SOc ovccucsccesowces 2,400 1,700 1,900 1,900 1,600 

Guatemala: Guatemala....c.cecece 2,600 2,000 2,600 2,300 2,000 

Honduras: 
Bam Betso Galdeccccccccccees 2,100 1,600 2,400 1,800 1,600 
Tegucigalpa....cec. 2,400 2,000 2,400 2,400 2,000 

Reeseme: Rephiavik.cccccvceceece 2,500 2,300 2,900 2,500 2,300 

Pes. Te DO onde ddcediesecc 1,700 1,200 2,200 1,500 1,200 

SUONS DeMancnescecsncscosasce 2,500 2,000 2,700 1,900 1,600 

SeeReS. Tees ccccccossecess 1,800 | 1,400 | 1,800 | 1,400 | 1,400 

BEGOOLS TOL BwiGeicccccccesccee 1,800 1,300 2,000 1,400 1,300 

Italy: 
Ek 6008-40000 s000000606006 1,500 1,200 1,500 1,500 1,100 
POLOTMO cc cccccccescvcesocesece 1,900 1,500 2,400 1,700 1,500 
WN 6600 weeensdnsensedeseeens 2,500 1,800 3,400 2,200 1,800 
BUCOOERc 09:00060580060060600800 2,000 1,400 2,600 2,200 1,500 

Japan: Kobe-Osaka.cccccecccecce 1,900 1,200 2,300 1,700 1,300 

POUPEBIE cc ccceoceeserteseeseces 1,800 1,300 2,300 1,500 1,300 

EGeenen: BekeuSsccccccccesceses 2,200 1,500 2,500 1,900 1,600 

Luxembourg: Luxembourg..ccceces 1,700 1,400 2,200 1,500 1,300 

Nicaragua: Managua.ccccccccccce 2,700 1,700 2,600 2,400 1,700 

Peru: Avequbgheccccccceseceocecs 1,500 1,100 1,800 1,300 1,000 

SpAin: Reteccecccccccececovess 1,400 1,100 1,700 1,300 1,100 

Sweden: Stockholm..ccccccccccce 2,600 1,700 2,500 2,200 1,600 

Switzerland: 
PING. Cactudcenseeseesceeeese 2,400 1,900 3,100 1,900 1,900 
MONS ie hn cndesssoeseesoseoence 2,000 1,400 2,600 2,100 1,400 

Turkey: 
MBO EROE TEER co oscncdccecsees 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,100 
ihe 54000001 040n00000000004 1,300 1,100 1,600 1,300 1,200 
SOCRNNEL cccsceccccoceccesoeses 1,600 1,400 2,100 1,500 1,400 
pe 1,300 1,000 1,400 1,300 1,000 

United Kingdom: Oxfordshire 1/. 1,700 1,300 1,300 1,200 1,200 

Uruguay: Montevideo..cccccecccs 2,700 1,900 3,200 2,300 1,900 

Venezuela: 
CAracaSccoccccccceccocecccccce 3,900 2,600 3,600 3,000 2,600 
MAESCALRO cc ccccesccceesoescoee 2 2,400 1,900 2,800 2,300 1,900 
SUOTCO 20 COUR csccccecesesess 2,700 2,000 2,700 2,200 1,900 
Valencldcccccoccceesececeseces 2,000 1,500 2,600 1,800 1,400 





























1/ Formerly Oxford, Source: U.S. Department of State Allowances 
Staff, 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga, 30309; 2195S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 
Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
328 Australia (1967) ccccccccccccccse 90045 304 Lebanon (1966) cccccccccececcee $0.50 
241 Austria (1963) ecccccccccccccccce 240 297 Libya (1966) .ccccccccccccccece 230 
218 Bolivia (1962) cccccccccccccccece 230 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 255 
337 Botswana (1968) .ccccccccccccccce 240 240 Mexico (1963) ccccceccccccceces 45 
309 Brazil (1967) .ccccccccccccccccce 045 282 Morocco (1964) .ccccccccccceccs 
264 Burma (1964) .cccccceccccccceccce 240 258 New Guinea (1964). ccccccccccce 
227 Ceylon (1962) ccccccccccccccccccs 235 321 New Zealand (1967) .cccccccccece 
217 Colombia (1962) ccccccccccccccecce 035 265 Nicaragua (1964) .ccccccccccces 
220 Costa Rica (1962) cccccccccccccece 230 Z7i 0 =PakGeten (1964) .ccocccccconcece 
242 Ecuador (1963) eccccccccccccccces 235 253 Philippines (1963) .ccccccececce 
280 El Salvador (1964) ccccccccccccce 230 269 Saudi Arabia (1964) .cccccececs 
298 Ethiopia (1966).ccccccccccccccce 040 ee eee 
325 Greece (1968) .cccccccccccccccece 270 205 Gwedem (19646) ccoccccccceceseve 
223 Guatemala (1962) ccceccccccccccces 225 ee 
324 Guyana (1967) cccccccccccecccccecs 235 267 Thailand (1964). ccccccccccccce 
244 Haiti (1963) ccccccccccccccccccce 240 319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967).... 
189 Honduras (1961) ccccccecccccceces 230 294 Tunisia (1965) ccccccccccccccce 
303 India (1966) .ccccccccceccocescee 250 239 Turkey (1963) -cocccccecsccscos 
276 Iran (1964) .ccccccccccccccccececs 240 275 United Arab Republic (1964)... 
221 Lraq (1962) ceccccccccccccccccces 230 Z7O UBB R. (1H) cccccscosceccess 
31S Tsrael (1967) .cccccccccccscccces 260 i a ee a een 
320 Jamaica (1967) cccccccccccccccece 240 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968)..ccc. 
322 Jordan (1967) .ccccccccccccccccce 045 250 Yugoslavia (1963).. 
290 Laos (1965) ceccccccccccccescccecs 240 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1963) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 


ece 


ecceococoecece 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM, (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
LABOR IN PERU. (196%) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office 
of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 
MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Developing Countries. (1966) 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
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